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STEPHEN GRELLET. 


It was some months ago that I read the Life 
of Stephen Grellet, and. from that time to this 
it has left its grateful fragrance in my heart. 
Rarely has any book left so sweet an influence, 
and I am sorry that I cannot transmit to all 
readers its delightful spiritual quality. 

It is a small book on the basis of a large one. 
Out of the full Memoirs, filling two large vol- 
umes, the Rev. William Guest has gathered the 
material for this single volume, which is pub- 
lished by Hodder and Stoughton, in a series 
entitled ‘‘ Men Worth Remembering.’”’ Grel- 
let is certainly worth remembering. Mr. 
Guest seems an incorrigible preacher, and he 
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moralizes rather more than the intrinsic interest 
of his subject requires. Yet his preaching is 
usually good, though not so good as the touch- 
ing and noble narrative that he reproduces. 

The limits of Grellet’s life are 1773 and 
1855. He was born in France, of noble 
family, and was in his youth at the time of the 
Revolution of 1793. His family were royalists, 
and he was engaged for a short time in military 
service, and then became an exile from his 
country. After various wanderings, he reached 
New York, in company with his brother, in 
1795, from which time until his death he was 
a resident of the United States. He had been 
a devout and thoughtful child, under Roman 
Catholic training, but in his youth he became 
an infidel, after the fashion of the time. Soon 
after his arrival in America he was advised by 
a friend to read the works of William Penn, as 
a help in the study of English. At about the 
same time, profound religious interest was 
awakened in his mind, and William Benn be- 
came a helper in spiritual things, as as in 
language. His conversion opened the world 
of divine realities to his soul, and made a wholly 
new thing of his life. He soon united with 
the Society of Friends in Philadelphia, which 
he made his home, and before long was en- 
rolled as a preacher of the gospel among them. 
He soon began to journey and preach, as their 
manner was; but he had from the first beg 
impressed with the conviction that the Lo 
would send him forth to foreign lands on the* 
errand of his Kingdom. He did not abandon 
his mercantile business in America, by which, 
indeed, he was enabled to do the work to 
which he gave himself; but between the years 
1807 and 1834 he made four extensive journeys 
in Europe as an ambassador for Christ. In the 
course of these travels he visited once or more 
almost every nation of Europe. He did a 
great work in England. In France he was at 
home, He had remarkable experiences in 
Rome and in Russia. Hesaw Norway, Sweden, 
Turkey, Greece, Holland, Austria, Prussia, 
Germany, Switzerland and Spain. 

He was not a founder of missions, or an 
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organiser of institutions. He said of himself 
that he ‘rejoiced in the humble office of a 
waterer.’’ He wished to refresh the faith of 
those who knew the Lord, and to relieve the 
estate of those who were miserable. He sought 
out the wretched. He examined prisons, and 
made it his work to procure relief to prisoners, 
whose state was then, in many places, the 
worst imaginable. He was always glad to 
preach to the abandoned. But not to them 
alone, for he labored everywhere as the door 
opened to him, and he was favored with free ac- 
cess to many of the great ones of the world. He 
had interviews with the Kings of Spain, Ba- 
varia and Wurtemburg. He had most interest- 
ing relations with the Emperor of Russia. He 
talked with the Pope, and was admitted to the 
secret library of the Inquisition at Rome, 
where all the records of the Inquisition were 
preserved. Thus he went far and wide, high 
and low, among men, doing the Lord's work. 


This, however, is only the outline, whose 
spiritual significance is yet to be filledin. The 


beauty of his life is in the spirit of the mar, 
and in the reception that his work won for 
itself. He went everywhere with one message. 
He told all men that God cared for their souls, 
and that Christ was a perfect Redeemer for 
them. He said that all souls were equally free 
to draw near toGod ; that forms were nothing, 


and priests were of no help; that God was the 
only master of the conscience, and the sure life 
and reward of every soul that sought him. 
This he said to thieves and abandoned women 
in the prisons of London; this to a company 
of girls who were laughing while they said their 
prayers in an Italian convent; this tothe com. 
mon people in every land to which he went; 
this to Kings and courtiers in many capitals ; 
this in plain language and direct appeal to the 
Pope in the Vatican. Everywhere he preached 
the plain tidings of spiritual religion, free access 
to God, boundless grace in salvation, and 
liberty of conscience. He had not two lan- 
guages or two tones for different audiences; he 
was always the servant of Christ, to whom 
communion with God was the first necessity of 
life, and whose aim was ‘‘ to keep a single eye 
for the putting forth of the Spirit’”’ in the way 
of usefulness. 

The wonderful thing is the welcome that he 
received. In France, it is true, his rank did 
something towards making a way for him, for 
he was known, whether he sought it or not, as 
a son of an ancient and noble family. Wher- 
ever he went, also, his attractive person and 
courtly manners, not concealed by his Quaker 
garb and speech, worked favorably to his re- 
ception. Yet no amount of rank or courtli- 
ness could win the reception that he obtained 
as a preacher of pure spiritual faith. There is 
no accounting for it except on the ground of 
the power of godliness to do more than we, in 
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our unbelief, think possible. Men came to 
arrest him, and remained unable to execute 
their purpose, under the winning power of his 
preaching. When he spoke so plainly to the 
girls who were at the same time praying to the 
Virgin and laughing at his hat, a priest who 
was showing him the place willingly acted as 
his interpreter. The Pope, Pius Seventh, then 
in old age, received him most graciously, 
listened to a most direct and urgent. personal 
exhortation, assented to much of his incontro- 
vertible yet Protestant spiritual doctrine, and 
dismissed him with the hope that God might 
bless and proteet him, wherever he might go. 
He seemed to have a marvellous art of dis- 
covering spiritual life where it existed unseen, 
and of bringing God’s hidden ones within the 
reach of divine strength and comfort. In 
Russia he found in the Imperial court a most 
interesting group of devout persons, among 
whom was the Emperor, Alexander First. 
These persons had been led to the reading of 
the Scriptures, and thus to a sincere and simple 
Christian life, and’ Grellet was recognized 
among them as a genuine ‘‘ waterer”’ of that 
which God had planted. Thus wherever he 
went he was a blessing. He went because he 
was sure that the Spirit sent him, and the same 
Spirit seemed to go before him to prepare his 
way, and to make ready a welcome for his rich 
and helpful message. 

He spent a peaceful and gracious old age in 
the land of his adoption. Earlier, before his 
last European journey, he had spent a year in 
the Southern States, in tender but fearless 
witnessing against the sin of slavery; and it 
was the great wonder that he escaped with his 
life. He was always a witness for the truth of 
God and for righteousness and love among 
men. He preached the gospel to the last, as 
he had opportunity, and passed away in faith, 
having truly served his generation by the will 
of God. 

If I were to draw inferences from sucha life, 
they would be something like these: — 


1. The effectiveness of a simple and vital 
creed. Here was a living faith in the essential 
and universal love of God, the perfect redeem- 
ing grace of Christ, and the ever-living 
personal communion of the Holy Spirit with 
human souls. In this faith there were no diffi- 
culties, and the man who cherished it and was 
moved by its impulses had a message that suit- 
ed all men, and had a heart to preach. 

2. The unimagined power of simple and 
vital consecration. ‘The man’s whole heart 
was set, without enthusiastic fancies, to follow 
the leading of the Holy Spirit. How the way 
opened before him, and how much he was able 
toaccomplish! How easily we despair of do- 
ing great things for God! And how need- 
lessly! —Dr. W. N. Clarke, in Canada Bap- 
tist. 
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He was quite right, and his last allusion is 
RELIGION AND MORALS IN GERMANY. 


worthy of special notice; for new buildings 
for worship are rare and little desired, though 








BY WILLIAM L, PEARSON. the old ones are entirely too few. So far as I 
ities have learned there has been only one begun 

Vi. for several years in the old part of Berlin. It 

is in one of the parishes with from 25,000 to 

(Concluded from page 35.) 35,000 souls to one place of worship. As 


This seeming digression to refer to political reported to me, the Emperor subscribed liber- 
and other general subjects may serve to show|ally at first and the people gave something. 
the deleterious effects of a very limited mon- The work went on till the money was ex- 
achy upon the energies and activities of a pended. ‘Then there was nothing done for 
people. In the view of ex-Minister White : several years, until the Emperor’s attention 
With us the less rude, the better (that is in the | was called to it, when he gave 2000 thalers 
United States Government), whereas the Ger-| ($1509) more. But the people, who, it is 
mans think the more rw/e the better. Each ad-| true, include many very poor in said parish, 
ministration has its dangers in its extreme posi- | Seem to have little inclination to do anything 
tion. In German civil affairs everything goes on| for religion’s sake. ‘Thus, not to mention the 
well so long as the rulers are, as at present, unjust taxation of dissenters to support an 
well-disposed and capable. But the people are Establishment, or its intolerance in so far as it 
poorly prepared to restrain a bad ruler or restricts liberty of conscience and the growth 
supplement the imbecility of a weak one, or | Of other religious societies, it is clearly a very 
to devise anything extraordinary for them- serious result of a State Church, that people 
slves, should the necessity arise. The King | cease to feel individual, personal responsibility 
isruler and likewise father, who must think and|—and ‘‘ like people like priest.” And yet 
provide for his children, the people. And|many, who seem totally indifferent, like to 
the government seems pleased to have it so, | havea religion, and perhaps have some prefer- 
for Prince Bismarck plans every plausible way | ence for it to be called Christian ; it is better 
to give the government a monopoly of all the|and safer for the nation, only they do not like 
most profitable enterprises, as railroads and| it inconveniently active. Doubtless thousands 
horse-cars, and of manufactoriés, as that of|and thousands, who seem religiously uncon- 
tobacco; until the government is necessitated | cerned, would be greatly horrified at a sudden 
to lead in developing the national resources, removal of the Establishment. Nor is it clear 
both to support her immense army and | that a sudden disestablishment would be wise, 
because the people have been taught to for the shock might be too great, though it 
expect it. seems certain that it should come. Indepen- 

But a Protestant government has done its| dent religious societies should be encouraged 
utmost for religion, when it has sought to teach| with a view to disestablishment in order to 
the people what religion has been and is his- attain a better state of intellectual, moral, and 
tqrically. We have observed that the German | religious culture. It would, first of all, bring 
government does this admirably. But it can- | activity into the churches by showing how 
not give them a religious education properly. | dead formality, or even faith, is without works. 
It can teach them the catechism, but can | For then survival would depend much more upon 
make no one religious. It can erect cathe- Christian zeal. Secondly, there would as a con- 
drals, but cannot fill them. On Protestant | sequence of increased life soon be required some 
grounds the people, who have been taught to!| active step or religious conviction to assume 
live for the State and accustomed to depen-| the name of Christian, and people would not 
dency thereon and restrictions therefrom in so| be born into the Church, and baptized and 
many ways, are obliged to be left almost | confirmed as a natural consequent. ‘Thus the 
entirely to their own energies and resources as | Church would be rid of a large portion of her 
0 religion; and their habitual indisposition| dead weight. ‘fhirdly, it would enable minis- 
ad incapacity to do anything energetically or ters of the Gospel to distinguish somewhat 
tnthusiastically are the most probable causes | between active professing Christians and those 
of the nearly universal lethargy, even among who make no profession, in their application 
the orthodox. A prominent Professor of the | of the gospel message, which would doubtless 
University of Berlin, who is well acquainted | tend much more to awaken the latter to life 
vith Europe and considerably with Asia, re- | by showing them where they really are. Now 
tently expressed to the writer, not on account;all must be considered Christians, and the 
of religion, his discouragement for his people. | saddest is, they consider themselves such, ac- 
Said he; ‘* They can doalmost nothing alone, cording to the old barbarian custom of confu- 
which requires enterprise and energy. The | sing religion with citizenship. They consider 
Mperor must take the initiative, must give it! all are Christians who are not Jews. 
astart, even if it is only to build a church.’’| Bertin, Eighth mo. 1st, 1382. 
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Extract from a Letter from Isaac Brown,|——no resting satisfied with that to which we 
of Kendal, England, Read at the Rich- 


have already attained, but ever aiming at some. 
ee ny oom thing Saar, nobler, nearer the aetna 
During our Yearly Meeting a year ago a few - 
of us met to talk over the establishing of a 
college for our richer Friends, but we made no 
progress. It is evident that the tide is setting 
in with them towards our two older universities} An event of very great importance to the 
of Oxford and Cambridge, particularly the | temperance cause has lately occurred in Eng. 
latter, where there are now fifteen students who| land. It is the adoption by the House of Con. 
are members, but no Friends’ meeting. But|mons, by a majority of 87, of a resolution 
this leaving the Society by the rich is not pe-| affirming the right of the people of cities, towns 
culiar to Friends. Other Dzéssenters, when |and parishes to decide the question for them- 
they acquire wealth, find their children leaving | selves whether grog shops shall be established 
the faith of their fathers, and drifting into the}among them by law, against their consent, 
privileged, genteel ‘‘ Church’’ established by | The history of the prohibitive movement in the 
law. United Kingdom is a curious one. This was 
I do not know how it may be at Earlham |the way of it: 
College, but I regret a tendency whichI think} In the spring of 1863 two members of the 
I see increasing in this country, of young men|Society of Friehds were crossing the Irish 
concentrating their energies especially upon|Channel from Holyhead to Dublii. One 
one branch of intellectual pursuit to the ex- | of them was Eli Jones, of Maine, the other was 
clusion of others. One for instance may take| Nathan Card, of Manchester, England. The 
up some branch or branches of science to the} Maine law was then attracting much attention 
almost entire neglect of literature and lang- | there, as well as in this country. Friend Card 
uages. It is not in this way that an ‘‘all-round’’|asked Friend Jones particularly about the 
man is formed, nor does it produce the most] results of this mode of dealing with the liquor 
useful and valuable citizen, or indeed member | traffic. Friend Jones, having been a long time 
of the church. All the intellectual powers| from home, was not well informed upon the 
should have their due share of cultivation ; | matter and advised his friend to write to Maine, 
literature and languages on the one _ hand, | where full and particular information could be 
mathematics and the sciences on the other. I|had. In due time Friend Card received a 
have often insisted that where the intellectual |reply to his letter, whereupon he invited six 
taste or tendency inclines strongly to one of | Manchester gentlemen of his acquaintance to 
these, the other ought to receive a more special | meet him in a committee-room of the Mer- 
attention. There is no fear on behalf of the|chants’ Library Building in that city. After 
favorite study, which is sure of an ample share | the reading of the American letter these seven 
of attention ; while the other which is needing | gentlemen then and there formed a society, to 
careful study and development, is liable to be| which they gave an imposing name—‘‘ The 
set aside. If the intellectual training is com-| United Kingdom Alliance for the ine 
menced at a sufficiently early age and a good | Total, Legal Suppression of the Liquor Traffié" 
groundwork in English, arithmetic &c., well | This was on the 15th of June, 1863. 
laid, there ought to be ample time afterwards| This ‘‘ Alliance’ has now become the richest 
for our young people to make their education | and most influential temperance society in the 
complete—to acquire a good knowledge of| world, having in its membership a great many 
mathematics and the physical sciences—and | influential men and women, and funds so large 
with this to combine general literature, a mod- | that it is able to spend annually in its work 
ern language or two, with the dead languages | about $120,000. Not long after its formation 
in which the Scriptures were originally written, | Sir Wilfred Lawson, then Mr. Lawson, recently 
particularly the Greek of the New Testament. |elected to Parliament, introduced into the 
The Society of Friends in America has a| House of Commons his measure for the rem\s 
great future before it, and I see it “coming | sion to the people in their several localities 0 
forward to occupy it. But if it is to hold its) the right to vote yes or no upon the questiol 
ground ; if it is on the one hand to uphold|of granting licenses among them. The Al 
those principles of divine truth which we believe | liance immediately gave in its cordial adhe 
to be those of our Lord and His apostles, and |sion to this proposition and promoted it with 
to be efficient workers in promoting the true ‘all its influence and power. 
interests of man socially and spiritually; and| At the first vote upon it in the House0 
if on the other hand it is to exert its right in- |Commons it had only thirty supporters and it 
fluence on society at large, then the sound, | opponents, sought to put down the project wit 
solid education of its members must ever be a|a laugh and a sneer. Mr. Lawson said g0 
primary object. Let ‘* onward and upward” | humoredly: ‘Let those laugh who win. TM 
be our motto in these things—no standing still ' members of the House shall have an oppo 
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nity to vote upon this measure at every session | is replaced by ‘‘leprosy.”” The death of 
while I have the honor of a seat in it.’’ And! Moses is also omitted. The singular relic is 
he has kept his word. For many years this, now undergoing a searching and minute ex- 
question has come up, as a trouble to unscru- | amination at the hands of Dr. Ginsburg at the 
pulous politicians, unseating many of them and | British Museum and of others learned in 
eatly annoying others. | Semitic archeology in London. ‘They are not 
Sir Wilfred was constantly and badly voted | yet prepared with their verdict. It is needful 
down at every session of each succeeding Parli-' to be on the guard against spurious remains of 
ament, but by constantly diminishing majorities, | this kind, which have sometimes been pro- 
until the coming in of the present one. Al-! duced from this part of Palestine; but if proved 
most all the most influential members were |to be genuine, the documents will be very 
steadily against him, including Mr. Gladstone! precious and entirely unique in the interest 
and Mr. Disraeli; but never for a moment did | attaching to them.* 
Sir Wilfred relax his efforts or feel the slightest | Our Meeting for Sufferings, on the 4th, 
doubt of his final success. ‘‘ Because it is transacted little of general interest; it met 
right,’’ was his constant remark in public as’ under solemn feelings on account of the death 
well as in private. on the preceding day, of Smith Harrison, of 
Woodford, a Friend who has long filled a use- 
ful and active place in London. He took a 
leading part in the management of the property 
A very remarkable and interesting discovery, | of the Society—the various meeting-houses and 
if genuine, has recently been made in Pales- | burial grounds,—and the Coffee Tavern and 
tine. About five years ago it came to the Mission hall, erected on the ground at Bunhill 
knowledge of Mr. Shapira in Jerusalem that , Fields, by George Fox’s grave, are largely in- 
some Arabs in Moab, near Diban (where the _debted to his care and labors. The small gal- 
Moabite Stone was found) possessed a talisman, ; lery of portraits and busts of notable Friends, 
to which they attached great value and attribu- and of other pictures illustrating the history of 
ted their good luck. They kept it in a cave in the Society, which is to be seen at the Friends’ 
the Wady Mojib (River Arnon of Scripture). Institute in this city, was originated and in 
Mr. Shapira employed some Arabs of wily and large measure collected by Smith Harrison. 
unscrupulous character to obtain it for him by, Arrangements were made for J. B. Braith- 
some means, and they at length succeeded. | waite’s intended journey to Constantinople and 
The talisman proves to consist of a number of the East, on which he.hopes to set out on the 
small pieces of parchment ina very decayed 22d. The forthcoming publication of the Book 
condition, black with dirt and age. Upon of Christian Discipline also engaged attention. 
some of these Phenician characters can dis-| London, Eighth mo. 14th, 1883. 
tinctly be seen, and on others the same letters’ 
are revealed by cleansing with spirits of wine. | 
In form the characters resemble those of the | 
famous Moabite Stone of King Mesha. which | 
is assigned to as early a date as goo B. C. The 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


H. Grattan Gutnness, who has lately 
visited Russia, writes: ‘‘ In Russia the Church 


writing is found to consist of portions of the Book 

of Deuteronomy, consisting of twoor three dupli- | 
cates of the text, and in two distinct handwrit- | 
ings although in the same archaic letters. There 

are varieties in reading in the duplicate copies, ’ 
indicating omissions or mistakes of the tran- 

scriber, or differing recensions of the original. 

So far as has at present been examined, there 

seem to be several curious differences from our 

revised version of Deuteronomy. 

Each of the ten commandments begins a 
fresh line, and each commandment ends with 
these words: ‘‘I am God, thy God”’ There 
isa point after each word in this Decalogue 
portion of the manuscript, (as is the case on 
the Moabite Stone,) excepting in the case of | 
articles which are joined on to the next word. 
There is said to be an additional command- | 
ment added : ‘* Thou shalt not hate thy brother | 
in thy heart; ’’ the number ten being retain- | 
ed by the amalgamation of. the first two into | 
one. In chapter vii. 20 the word ‘ hornet” 


has never had a Reformation, it has stood just 
where it was just before the mighty awakening 
of intelligence and religious life arose which 
has revolutionized the West. Its Church is 
medizeval—full of medizeval ideas, medizval 
pictures, medizval relics, medizval monks, 
medizval priests, medieval superstitions. The 
very tone of its chanting is gloomily medizval. 
No primitive joy exalts it; no modern instru- 
mental music mingles with it; it has nothing 
congregational about it. Monotonous to a 
degree, it consists only of the bass, dirge-like 
intonations of the bearded, long-haired priests, 
dressed in the ecclesiastical costume of a thous- 
and years ago. The people listen to the dirge- 
like chanting, but take no part in it. They 
stand silent in the churches, bowing and cross- 
ing themselves like the dumb actors in a 
medizval pantomime; crossing and bowing 
over and over all the time. Though there is 


*Good reason has been given for believing the above men- 
tioned document to be a fabrication.—£d. Friends’ Review. 
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much that is painfully superstitious in all this 
bowing and crossing, it should not be over- 
looked that it indicates the presence of strong 
religious tendencies in the people—tendencies 
which stand ready and waiting to be rightly 
directed and led into the path of truth. It is 
a touching thought that the whole Russian 
nation is, in a sense, prostrate at the feet of 
Christ, while it knows Him not as He is re- 
vealed in the Gospel. The message it needs 
is, ‘ Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him declare 
I unto you.’ ” 


THERE ARE ABOUT twelve millions ot scholars 
in the Bible-schools of America and Great 
Britain, under -the care of about one and a 
half million of teachers. 


THE BIBLE IN JaPpAN.—Recent letters from 
the agent of the American Bible Society in 
Japan convey intelligence which is indicative 
of the rapid progress of Christianity in that 
empire. It is to the effect that a number of 
Japanese Christians had presented a formal 
and earnest appeal to be allowed an active 
part in the work of translating the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘They speak of the translation of the 
Bible as a great work and far reaching in its 
consequences; of the blessings which had 


come to them through the New Testament 
which had been already published and widely 
circulated ; of the severe evils which would 
ensue if the remaining work was not wisely 
done; and of the want of uniformity in 


style which would be sure to mark a transla- 
tion which was produced by the labors of 
many different scholars working apart. They 
therefore subm:t a plan, the substance of 
which is as follows : 

i. That the whole work be given to one 
translating committee instead of the different 
books to individual translators. 

2. That the committee be composed of eight 
members, four of whom shall be foreigners and 
four Japanese. 

3. That the Japanese members be chosen by 
Japanese Christians. 

4. That the foreigners and Japanese mem- 
bers have equal rights in voting. 

5. That means be furnished to enable the 
members to devote their, whole time to the 
work. 

When it is remembered that it is only a few 
years since Christians were permitted even to 
enter Japan, such action as this is - truly 
astonishing, and must awaken the most pro- 
found gratitude. — Zhe Moravian 


WoNDERFUL as has been the progress of| 


evangelical religion in Japan, that progress has 
not kept pace with the advance of the country 
in civilization. Added to the opposition of the 


heathen priests, there has been the materialistic | 
influence of many American and European | 
teachers in the scientific schools, as a hostile’ 
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factor. ‘‘ The result is,”’ says Dr. J. D. Davis, 
writing from Kioto, Japan, ‘‘ that the educated 
classes are gangrened with materialism.” The 
bright side to the picture is, that among the 
other classes the prejudice against Christianity 
has almost entirely disappeared, and that the 
demand for Christian teachers exceeds the 
supply which the theological seminaries are 
turning out. 


The following items are from the //ustrated 
Christian Weekly: 

THE new Governor of Pennsylvania has 
been an earnest and efficient Superintendent 
of a Methodist Sunday-school in Philadelphia. 


FATHER CuHIniguy, the converted French 
Catholic priest, is about visiting Great Britain 
to lecture on Protestantism and Temperance. 


THE Mission Press at Beirut, Syria, has re- 
ceived largely increased orders for its publica- 
tions to be sent to Egypt since the overthrow 
of Arabi. 

Ir is stated that the Afghan war cost Great 
Britain as much as would maintain 800 mis- 
sionaries 80 years, or as much as the entire 
sum now expended in missionary labor. 


A NEW Waldensian church is about to be 
opened in Rome, close to the spot where the 
Waldensian martyr Pascal was burnt at the 
stake for believing the truth that is now freely 
preached. 


THE commune of Chatel-Guyon in th¢ 
Department of Puy de Dome, France, with 
its 18,000 inhabitants, by vote of the people 
has gone over bodily from the Roman Catholic 
to the Protestant church. 


-- <So-—__—___— 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE REFORM AND CopIFl- 
CATION OF THE LAw oF NaTions.—The annual 
conference of the above association is to be 
held, this year, at Milan, on Ninth mo. 11th 
and the following three days. It meets there 
on the invitation of the Syndic of that city. 
Many questions of importance will be dis- 
cussed at the Conference, and it is to be hoped 
that the friends of peace will be well repre- 
sented on the occasion. 


— = - 


Conference of the Educational Association 
of Friends in America, at Richmond, 


Indiana. 


(Concluded from page 45.) 

Fifth-day evening, Sixth ino, 28th —A most 
impressive letter from J. Bevan Braithwaite was 
read ; its concluding words have been given ina 
recent editorial in Arzends' Review. 

Thomas Kimber's paper upon the Necessity of 
Denominational Schools for Friends, was read, in 


\its author's absence, by the Secretary, Timothy 


Nicholson. As it would be impossible to do jus 
tice to it by an abstract, it is commended to out 
readers’ attention in the published Minutes, soon 
to appear. It presented a broad view of the sub- 
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ject, showing how, without anything of the nature 

of sectarianism, Friends are bound, in loyalty to 

Christ, to use every means to transmit unimpair- 

ed those spiritual views of Gospel truth consigned | 
to our forefathers and ourselves by the Head of 

the Church. Among those means, education of ; 
the young is one of the most important. 

Barnabas C. Hobbs opened the discussion on 
this subject. He reminded us that much is com- 
mon between State and Denominational Schools ; 
yet both, as well as technical and professional 
schools, have also special interests and purposes, 
This need not and should not involve any con- 
flict. Every religious society, however, every 
church, has ends going far beyond what the pub- 
lic schools can do; and these must be reached 
by its own educational institutions, 

In a State university, it is a very delicate thing 
to teach religious doctrines. A man may be a 
learned professor of chemistry, geology or as- 
tronomy, yet an infidel or a skeptic, but you can- 
not remonstrate without incurring the charge of 
bigotry. For such difficulties there is but one 
relief, and that is to be found in denominational 
schools. | 

All the great churches and great rnovements of ; 
reformation have made powerful use of institutions 
of learning. Calvin from Geneva, Luther from 
Wittenberg, and Wiclif from Oxford, influenced 
the world. The colleges of our modern churches 
have built them up. Yale, Brown and Oberlin 
have been examples of denominational and evan- 
gelical construction and expansion of influence. 
We, as Friends, need now more systematic in- 
struction in theology ; and our colleges ought to 
furnish it, so that well-taught men and women 
will know definitely what they believe. This is 
not to be effected merely by the teacher insisting 
on particular tenets, but by living and exempli- 
fying his convictions, and so winning young minds 
to them. By a college which does this, all the 
warmest and tenderest associations of graduates 
will gather around the teachers whom they have 
left, and.the Society which has smiled upon their 
training and development. 

Professor C. W. Pearson urged that there 
should not only be Friends’ Schools, but that these 
should be swferior ; and so should keep their 
hold of our members and of the community. He 
knew at least one community where, without 
such schools, there is likely to be a disappearance 
of the Society itself. 

Professor A. C. Thomas agreed with what had 
been said of the importance of sound theological 
training; and yet theology is not Christianity. 
Theology of itself will never make a Christian 
man. 

Instruction in theology, unless very careful 
and judicious, is likely to do more harm than 
good. It needs to be under the real guidance of 
the Divine Spirit. As a matter of history, all the 
heresies of to-day were developed already during 
the first 200 years of the Christian Church. There 
is no new thing under the sunin theology. Sound 
teaching, dwelling on doctrines as Friends under- 
stand them, should be given not only in our col- 
leges, but also in our elementary schools. We 
ought through all to stand firm in our own belief. 

Obadiah Frame accepted this view. We should 
serve not only our own members, but also the 
community in the best things. In North Carolina 
much good has been done by excellent Quarterly 
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Meeting schools, and in Indiana Friends got a 
start in conducting the schools, the momentum of 
which has not yet been lost. 

Allen Jay said that the Society must have its 
own schools or die. The very fact of being inac- 
tive will cause us to die out. We must work and 
educate or we cannot live. We need not so much 
the direct teaching of theology, or even urging 
distinctively Friends’ doctrines, as the whole in- 
fluence of school life. Even going to Friends’ 
Meeting in the middle of the week is a part of 
this. Young people come to love the Society 
which has brought them up. North Carolina 
schools did much towards adding 2000 members 
to that Yearly Meeting in ten years. 

Sarah Morrison would lay emphasis upon the 
extension of benefit from Friends’ schools to 
others as well as to our own body, It is “ more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Thereis a ne- 
cessity for Friends’ schools, not only for the ad- 
vantage of our members, but also as a converting 
power in the world. 

John Henry Douglas doubted whether we 
make Friends most when we most try to teach 
quakerism. We must remember that God has a 
controversy with zsms and ites. Early Friends 
spoke of themselves as the “people of God 
called Quakers.” Let us not have too much said 
of “the Society.” We are a church, to represent 
the truth of Christ. The great distinguishin 
feature of our body 240 years ago was that it had 
men full of faith and of the Holy Ghost in all 
departments of its work. So it was in the early 
Christian church, whose officers of the lowest 
rank were men so filled. And now, when revival 
work is successful, it is because those carrying it 
on not only hold true doctrines but also enjoy a 
right experience. As schools are an essential 
part of Christian work, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus we establish our colleges. 

In his own early life, J. H. D. attended a 
Friends’ school, then the best in the United States. 
He heard there much of Quakerism, of our be- 
loved Society; but, in an institution with 220 
scholars, he never heard one prayer uttered by 
an officer of the school,—never heard one of 
them witness for Christ. With such a system he 
had no sympathy. That man and institution 
loves “quakerism™ most that says the least 
about it. Let our teachers and schools be filled 
with faith and with the Holy Ghost; and let us 
glory in nothing save the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by which we are crucified to the world and 
the world to us, 

Thomas Newland: One of two things is true. 
Is our doctrine so, or not? If the more we preach 
it the fewer converts to it we get, our doctrine 
cannot be the truth. But if it be true, it ought to 
be perpetuated by our schools. Do not say that 
you are to preach or teach quakerism, We teach 
what we believe to be right, only incidentally it is 
quakerism. f 

John Woody held that we are to teach what is 
taught in the Bible. If we open our Bibles in the 
right spirit, we shall learn and teach what is 
called quakerism. 

Sixth-day morning, Sixth mo, 29th.—A devo- 
tional meeting, sweet and solemn, was held be- 
tween 8 and g o'clock; Dr. J. E. Rhoads in the 
chair. 

President Thomas Chase’s paper on “The 
Teacher of the Future” was read by the Secre- 
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tary. It can only be appreciated when read in 
full in the forthcoming printed Minutes, It set 
forth the ideal teacher as the “highest style” of 
man or woman, and none should be fitter to oc- 
cupy such a field than Friends. May they rise 
to the height of the occasion, strong in the Lord 
and in the power of His might. 

A very interesting discussion upon many points | 
in this paper followed ; the speakers being Elisha | 
Butler, Eli Jay, Joseph J. Mills, B. C. Hobbs, | 
Rebecca Thomas, Dr. Dougan Clark, Professor | 
Sharpless, Charles Hutchinson, Lida Hadley, Dr. 
Jas, E. Rhoads, Edmund Stanley, George Hart- | 
ley, Oliver White, Allen Jay, Sarah Morrison, | 
Dr. Woodard, Dr. E. Mendenhall, Mattie C. | 
Dennis, Ellen C. Wright, and Martha H. Garrett. | 
For the particulars of this discussion, and for 
the substance of Dr. H. Hartshorne’s address on | 
School Hygiene, which followed, we must refer to | 
the published Minutes. | 

Some closing words were spoken by Dr. Jas. | 
E. Rhoads; and then, after a pause for the up-. 
lifting of our hearts in solemn thankfulness and | 
supplication, ended what those present believed | 
to, have been the best Conference on Education 
of’ Friends in America yet held. May the next, 
be better still ! 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO.1, 1883. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 
held at Ocean Grove, N. J., in the early part of last 


month, was an occasion of marked public interest, 
for several reasons. Those taking part in the | 
exercises were, most of them, prominent in such’ 
services as give them a right to form judgments 
based upon observation and experience; and 
competent, also, to give intelligent and forcible 
expression to their convictions, Such were John 
Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Education ; de i 
Wickersham, lately Superintendent ot Schools 
in Pennsylvania; Senator H. W. Blair, of New 
Hampshire ; Dr. R. S. Rust, of Ohio, Secretary 
of the Freedmen’s Aid Society ; Bishop Camp- 
bell, Dr. B. T. Tanner and J. C. Price, able and 
much respected representatives of educated 
colored American citizenship ; Dr. W. H. Ward, 
editor of the /ndependent ; A. D. Mayo, and J. 
W. Hamilton, of Boston; Principal S. C. Arm- 
strong, of Hampton, and Captain Pratt, of Car- 
lisle; Herbert Welsh, and A. S. Quinton, of 
Philadelphia ; James H. Haworth, Superintendent 
of United States Indian Schools; and others, 
The subjects considered by this Assembly were 
of great and immediate importance to the people 
of our country. The enormous and increasing 
number of both white and colored American 
voters, whose untaught ignorance is a source of 
constant danger to national tranquillity, and an 
obstacle in the way of social progress; the press. 
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ing duty resting upon the nation, having given 
the ballot to the once enslaved race in the South, 
now to confer, by education, a capacity to use it 
with safety and advantage; the future relations 
of the different races growing together upon our 


continent ; the Indian problem ; and that of Mor. 


monism in Utah; these are, in a full sense, na- 
tional questions, which must, in one way or an- 
other, find their solution before many years. 

A most encouraging" feature of this occasion 
was the open and full predominance accorded, in 
the papers and discussions, to religious motives 
and considerations. The truth was set forth, and 
confirmed by testimonies from all sides, tha‘ 
“ righteousness exalteth a nation,” Our only hope 
that the State will breast and triumph over the 
vast and dangerous elements of the present and 
the future, 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 
isin the proof that God watches over us for good, and 
in the encouraging signs that Christian men and 
women, individually and in association, are get- 
ting and maintaining control over agencies which 
make for the better, everywhere throughout our 
land. Such discourses as were heard, at the As- 
sembly now spoken of, by several thousands of 
attentive listeners, cannot fail to have a beneficial 
effect upon the popular mind. They are, indeed, 
a not unimportant part of the system of national 
education, 


THE MINUTES of the late Educational Confer- 
ence of Friends at Richmond, now published, do 
credit to the skill and care of the reporter, and 
the editorial judgment of the Secretary of the As- 
sociation, There is certainly a great deal of ex- 
cellent reading in the pamphlet, for all who are 
interested in education, 


OuR THANKS are especially due to William L 
Pearson, for his series ot communications on 
“Religion and Morals in Germany ;” which we 
hope many readers appreciate, Only a continued 
residence abroad, with intelligence and candor to 
profit by it, can enable any one to deal with such 
a subject, upon which but vague ideas are apt to 
prevail at a distance. Among the lessons to be 
gathered from his account, one is that of the great 
evils of a State-religion ; another, that there are 
good reasons for hoping for a continued and in- 
creasing spread of evangelical Christianity in 
Germany, 


THE DEATH OF THE QUEEN of Madagascar, 
which was announced in a telegram to the Lon- 
don Missionary Society as having occurred on 
the 13th of Seventh month, will be a great blow 
to the Hova people. The government of Mada- 
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gascar has been so purely a personal one,—the | 
decrees of the monarch being law,—and the habit | 
of worshipful obedience to the sovereign so inter- | 
woven with the customs and life of the people, | 
that the death of the Queen just at the crisis of the | 
French invasion would seem to be a special ca- 
lamity. But we may trust that the Lord, who so 
remarkably led the late Queen to a knowledge of 
Himself and of His truth, and to an endeavor to 
govern in accord with it, will not fail the people | 
of Madagascar. He trains not only individuals, | 
but communities and nations, by the loving dis- | 
cipline both of prosperity and adversity. 


— 
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BOWERMAN.—Sarah Elizabeth, wife of J.C. 
Bowerman, at their residence near Wellington, 

anada, after a lingering illness of nearly two 
years, peacefully passed away the 30th of Fourth 
mo.. aged 43 years; a member of West Lake 
Monthly Meeting. 

For some years it was her delight to meet with 
her friends for divine worship, and in this capacity 
she was not ashamed to confess her Saviour be- 
fore men. Realizing that her only daughter must 
soon be left without a mother’s care, at times the 
struggle was severe. But as her faith and confi- 
dence were strengthened in the Lord, she ex- 


| pressed the belief that the same loving Father, 


who had cared for herself left without a mother 
at the age of three years, would doubtless care for 
her daughter. Although she is missed in the 


Our FRIENDS Charles F. and Rhoda Coffin | church militant, and the loving family circle is 


have returned from Europe refreshed in health | 


and with renewed energies for their fields of service. 


> 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTs are requested 
to send us no more ¢hree-cent postage-stamps ; 





which will not be available in correspondence 
after Tenth mo. Ist, 


broken, we have the comforting assurance that 
her purified spirit has joined the church tri- 


|umphant, and is admitted into the great family 


above. Her last words were, “ Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for Thou art with me; Thy rod and 
Thy staff they comfort me.” 

Christian Worker please copy. 


MONROE.—The sudden death of a good man 


- | in the midst of years of usefulness seriously im- 
Any of our readers who can give the post-office ; presses the community in which he lived. Such 
address of Mary P. H. Waters, formerly a teacher | has been the death of Abel C. Monroe, the only 
in a mission school at Bush Hill, N. C., sent | recorded minister in our meeting, and a man, who 
thither by the Mission Board of New York Yearly | as he walked among men, “ went about doing 
Meeting, would confer a favor by sending it to| good.” His business associations, together with his 
Friends’ Review, 144 North Seventh St., Phila-| longresidence inthe growing town of Woonsocket, 
delphia, Pa, . IL, gave him opportunity for acquaintance 
mu with many persons in the every-day walks of life. 
This opportunity has been a very large means of 
service. His genial manners and kindly interest 
in those he met allowed him to drop many a 


RUSSELL 


MARRIED. | 
WORTHINGTON —At Friends’ 
meeting-house, Sixth and Noble streets, Philadel- good seed in places to which by the ordinarily 


phia, Sixth mo. 12th, 1883, Henry C. Russell to | organized modes of doing good none would have 
Elizabeth F., daughter of the late Henry W.| been carried; his irreproachable character gave 


Worthington—all of this city. 


DIED. 

HALWADT.—On the 17th of Seventh mo., 
1883, at her residence in Baltimore, Md., Eliza- 
beth Halwadt, eldest daughter of the late Charles 
and Sarah Halwadt; a member of Baltimore 
* Monthly Meeting. 

Though called upon to remain in the furnace of 
affliction for a protracted period, her abiding faith 
in Jesus testified that she was refined thereby ; 
and was sustained to the close in submission to the 
Divine will, always saying, when her severe suf- 
ferings were referred to, that her Lord knew best. 
Her loving capacious heart caused her to rejoice 
with those who did rejoice, and weep with those | 
who wept. And a sweet trait in her character, 
wherein she so faithfully fulfilled the Divine com- 
mand, to do unto others as we would they should 
do unto us, gathered around her a large circle of 
appreciating friends, who with her sorrowing and 
bereaved sisters are comforted in believing that 
for her to die was gain, for of her it may be said, 
— are the pure in heart, for they shall see 

d,” 

“This should reconcile us to it all, 
Even when for her we weep, 
To know our Saviour at the last 
Giveth His beloved sleep.” 


force to his words. He settled many small es- 


= | tates where widows and orphans were concerned ; 


he was made guardian for partially incapacitated 


| poor persons; he was trusted. He sat by many 


a sick bed of those whose appreciated earthly 
blessings were few, and found there work for his 
Lord ; he was invited as a minister to attend 
many funerals where those interested had mem- 
bership in no religious denomination, One of the 
many lessons his life teaches is, that if we seek 
for guidance and service in the daily routine of 
life, they will be given us, 


COLWELL,—Near Rose Hill, Sixth mo. 28th, 
1883, Melinda N., wife of Geo. E. Colwell, aged 
43 years; a member and Elder of Rose Hill 
Monthly Meeting, Butler county, Kansas. 

Our dear sister was mild, loving and energetic, 
and while willing and anxious to assist her hus- 
band to procure the necessaries of life, she found 
ample time for social and religious duties. She 
was left an orphan while yourg and lived to 
womanhood as a bound girl. Although adopted 
as a child of God, for several years her testimony 
was that she had lived far below her privileges as 
a Christian, but for the last few weeks she saw a 
new light spring up around her, and by the grace 
of God was enabled to walk in that light and 
stand bold and firm for Jesus. With childlike 
simplicity she would testify to His goodness or 
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bow the knee in prayer, and often went to all in| the subject of mission work and temperance, in 
the house shaking hands and encouraging them| which the principal speakers were Isaac Sharp 
to faithfulness, She was an earnest worker in the| and Francis T. King. Much interest was mani- 
temperance cause, saying she did it all for Jesus. | fested and good and lasting impressions made, 
Her last sickness was of but five days’ duration, | The meeting was larger than any similar meeting 
accompanied with intense suffering, so much that | we have ever had. 
at times she was not conscious. She said she was| Seventh-day morning, 1Sth.—Meeting on Min- 
ready and willing to die. She leaves a husband |istry and Oversight convened at half past 8 
and three step-children and a large circle of}o’clock. Vocal prayer by Isaac Sharp. The 
friends to mourn her loss. Representatives proposed Hugh W. Dixon for 
»|Clerk and Rachel Binford for assistant, which 
was satisfactory, and the appointment made for 
NOTICES. this year. The prospect Of our dear brother 
THE QUESTION OF To-DAyY IN THE SOCIETY] Rufus P. King, to visit in the love of the Gospel, 
OF FRIENDS; a Doctrinal and Practical Ad-| Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, England and 
—_ Read at Earlham College, Sixth mo. 28th,} Mt. Lebanon was laid before the meeting and 
s; 


. ; full unity expressed therewith. 

May be obtained, 3 cents per copy, of Nichol-| The Queries and Answers were then read, 
son & Brother, Richmond, Indiana ; or Alice James C. Thomas said he could see a wide field 
Lewis, 144 North Seventh street, Philadelphia. and an open door before the Society of Friends 
nn in North Carolina; believed we had a great work 

FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE.—The | tO 40 for the Lord in gathering in many around us, 
Minutes of the late Conference at Richmond, In-| _The Yearly Meeting met at 11 o'clock, and 
diana, when printed, will be sent to all those who after waiting upon the Lord and prayer the Sum- 
took part in the proceedings. Others desiring | ™4TY Answers were read, showing some deficien- 
copies will please address Timothy Nicholson, | C!€S still existing among us. Statistics were then 
Richmond, Ind., enclosing seven cents for each read from several of the Quarterly Meetings, but 
copy, for postage. it was believed that they were too incomplete to 

The pamphlet will contain more than 200 oc- | Show anything like accuracy. i 7 
tavo pages, and will be valuable for present read- On the subject of | family worship, James C, 
ing and future reference. 3t Thomas said he believed the morning was the 

most desirable time; thought it was especially 
fitting that we should give a few moments at the | 
beginning of each day, before entering upon the | 
Cuibinbbountuases) duties of the day, to reading and prayer, im- 
ploring the Lord's protection and blessing upon 
our families and our business, and that a few 


NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 


Sixth-day morning, 17th.—After a little silent 


waiting, prayer and praise were offered. Isham minutes would be found sufficient for this blessed 


Cox was appointed Clerk and Lyndon L. Hobbs| service. Some deficiency existing in regard to 
and Ervin G. Taber assistants, A minute was| love, Elwood Scott said we may and should 
read for Francis T. King, and expressions of wel- | have perfect love; that we must love others, not 
come extended to him, and gratitude for his deep! because they merit it, but because of that which 
and constant interest in us as a Yearly Meeting. | isin us. Whenever there is an absence of love 
The meeting then took up the Queries and An-| to our brother there is a lack of love to God. We 
swers, At the suggestion of James C. Thomas |love him because the love of God is placed in 
the answers were read and then all the answers | our hearts, and because he needs our love, and 
from one Quarter read and considered before | not because he merits it. Isaac Sharp spoke of 
taking up the next Quarter. When the answers | the blessedness of reading the Holy Scriptures, 
from Eastern Quarter were read F. T. King) He also alluded to the hurtful use of tobacco, be- 
spoke on the history of that meeting, alluding to | seeching all to abandon this evil practice, On the 
the work done there by George Fox and others, | subject of family worship John T. Dorland im- 
and to the fact that many raised up there had | pressed upon us the need of prayer in our fami- 
gone out and become leaders in the work of| lies. Every head of a family 1s as a priest in his 
building up churches in other parts On the own household. : 

Query in regard to love and unity Rufus P. King; At this time, in joint session, Rufus P, King in 


7 -4 we could answer it clear, in the full sense | a weighty manner laid his call of duty before 
of Christian love, all the others would be easily the Yearly Meeting to pay a religious visit to 
answered, Allen Jay said if we get filled with 


: other lands. After proper deliberation very full 
the love of the Lord Jesus we will goto work for unity and sympathy were expressed, and words of 
Him and find ourselves sO busy in trying to ad-, loving cheer and encouragement given to him 
vance His cause that we will have notime to find and his dear companion. A committee was ap- 
fault with others or the church. Neither will we pointed to extend whatever care and assistance 
find time to read all the papers and documents 


. may be necessary. 

that may be published and sent out. Much good (To be concluded.) 

advice was given on the subject of attending 

meetings, and the thought pressed home to our. Seas 

hearts that a neglect of this duty is manifest evi-| Dr. W.C. Palmer, editor of Guide to Holiness, 
dence of ingratitude to God, When faithful and a venerable and saintly man, died at Ocean 
loving care has _been extended without the de- Grove on the 2oth ult., and was buried at New York 
sired result, the discipline should be enforced and on the 24th, near the hour at which the “ Tuesday 


the church rid herself of such dead weights, Holiness Meeting ” has been held at his house for 
In the afternoon a large meeting was held on nearly half a century. 
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OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


The business sessions of Ohio Yearly Meeting 
commenced on the 24th ult." A meeting for 
worship was held the day preceding, which was a 
season of favor wherein the gospel was preached 
with power. The meeting. for Ministers and 
Elders was held in the afternoon of the same 
day, wherein was felt the cementing influence of 
the love of Christ, verifying the saying of the apos- 
tle, “ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” It was under 
such feelings of unity and oneness also, that the 
Yearly Meeting assembled in the morning, and 
Friends greeted one another again in the love of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. The spirit of prayer per- 
vaded the meeting, and vocal utterance was 
given by several. As the meeting progressed 
many joined in singing, for God has abundantly 
blessed us. 

A certificate was read for John Henry Doug- 
las from Indiana Yearly Meeting, liberating him 
for religious service. Also for Rebecca S. Navlor, 
of lowa; Ann Gause, and Elizabeth P. Milhouse, 
Indiana; Eliza C. Armstrong, companion to FE. 
P. Milhouse; Hannah May from England; 
Rachel M. Cox, companion to Ann Gause. Dou- 
gan Clark from Indiana, and David Douglas 
from NeW York Yearly Meeting were present 
without certificates. These were welcomed, as'| 
were others present without minutes, A commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare returning minutes 
for those Friends who are with us from other 
Yearly Meetings who produced minutes, 

The London General Epistle was now read, fol- 
lowed by the reading of the special Epistle from 
that meeting to this, and of the several Epistles 
from the other Yearly Meetings in course. 
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with food in abundance, and determined to return 
to her own country. With oriental courtesy Ruth 
and Orpah accompanied their mother in-law to 
the border of her land. Here she acknowledged 
their kindness, but alone and stripped as she was, 
she begged them to return to their own land and 
people, as they had no earthly benefits to expect 
from going with her. They wept and said, “ Surely 
we will return with thee unto thy people.” Again 
Naomi pleaded with them to return, saying she 
was grieved for their sakes that “the hand of the 
Lord had gone out against her.” 


14. And they lifted up their voice and wept 
again: Both loved their mother-in-law. Both 
sorrowed over their mutual afflictions and the 
thought of parting ; both struggled with the choice 
between going on with her to the land of Israel to 
cast in their lot with the people of God, and accept- 
ing Him as their God, or returning to their own 
mother’s home, to their own nation and to their 
nation’s gods: And Or'pah kissed her m>ther- 
in law; The die was cast—the choice was made ; 
with sorrow, with affection, with regret, Orpah 
kissed her mother-in-law. It was with her as 
with the young man whom Christ loved and 
sought to win—he admired, respected, loved 
Christ—parted from Him with sorrow and regret, 
yet loved other things better, left Him and went 
away. So with thousands since; they are “al- 
most persuaded,” kiss and part. We do as Orpah 
did whenever we make a secret choice between 
good and evil, between the loving, pure, sweet 
voice of Christ in the soul and that of the tempter, 
the world or the flesh. We may even kiss Christ, 
yet part ; the better know, the wrong pursue. God 
will not compel us to love and choose Him, but 


Two thousand copies of the London General | will give us every motive to do so. 


Epistle were ordered printed. 

A proposition was received from Wdmen's 
Meeting, that we meet in joint session to consider 
the state of Society, and that commaittees be ap- | 
pointed to summarize the answers to produce to 
the meeting when thus met. This was acceded 
to, and that we meet for that purpose to-morrow. 

A committee was appointed to prepare an 
Epistle to be sent to each of the other Yearly 
Meetings. 


But Ruth clave unto her: She, too, made 
choice—she threw her arms around the neck of 
Naomi, resolved with her inmost soul to cling to 
her, to accept her lot, to own and worship her 
God, Orpah, with equal opportunities to know 
the truth, disappears among the unnoted multi- 
ltude. Ruth has left an example of modest piety, 
of faithful affection to her husband’s memory and 
to her mother-in-law, and of faith in God. She 
became the ancestress of David and a line of 





Other incidental business was transacted, and 
adjourned to to o'clock to-morrow. 


(To be continued.) 
-o 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


LESSON XI. 
RUTH AND NAOMI. 


_Gotven Text.—Thy people shall be my people. and thy 
God my God. Ruth i. 16. 


Ninth month 9, 1883. 
Ruth i, 14—22. 


The events of this lesson occurred during the 


time of the Judges, about B, C. 1322, in the land | 


ot Moab, east of the Jordan, and at Bethlehem in 
Judah, During a famine, perhaps about the time 


Shamgar ruled, an Israelite named Elimelech, of | 


Bethlehem, took his wife Naomi and his two 
sons, Mahlon and Chilion, and crossed the Jordan 
into the land of Moab to find support. Here 
Elimelech's two sons married, the elder, Ruth, 
the younger, Orpah, two womenof Moab. After 
ten years, during which Elimelech and his two sons 
had died, leaving the wives of the latter childless, 
Naomi heard that God had again supplied Israel 


kings who ruled Judah for 500 years, and of the 
| family ‘“‘of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
| came.” 
| 15, And she said, Behold, thy sister-in law is 
| gone back unto her people, and unto her gods: 
i return thou after thy sister-in-law. Naomi tested 
| the constancy of Ruth, and gave her full oppor- 
|tunity to make a deliberate resolve. The Moab- 
lites were descended from Lot, the nephew of 
| Abraham, but they had rejected the true God of 
\their ancestors and had chosen Chemosh to be 
their chief deity. 
16. And Ruth satd, Entreat me not to leave 
| thee, or to return from following after thee. In 
the struggle within her she felt as if Naomi was 
taking part against her tenderest ties and best 
‘convictions, She had been thoroughly won from 
‘her own people, their customs and idol worship 
'to Israel and their God, by the example and 
| teaching of Naomi and her family. 

17. For whither thou goest Iwill go; Witha 
_ full determination she would go with Naomi to a 
strange country and to an unknown community, 
‘ And where thou lodgest I will lodge. Though but 
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in poverty, she would share Naomi’shome. TZhy 
people shall be my people. And thy God my 
God. We must take God's people to be our 
people. People of different nations and religion 
often will not even eat with each other in the 
East, but Ruth would forsake her own people | 


REVIEW. 


own will, God had brought her home again, If 
we wander, it is He who brings us back—often 
through trials, Why then call ye me Na-o'mi, 
seeing the Lord hath testified against me, and the 
Almighty hath afflicted me? Stripped of all but 
the love of her daughter-in-law, while she ac- 


and her father's house that she might be God's. | knowledges God, she feels as if He had given 
(Ps. xlv, 10.) She was an example of one born a | open testimony of His displeasure at her sins, and 
Gentile won to the true faith; of our Father’s equal | for these had laid affliction upon her. He is in- 
grace to all who will accept it. She was also one | deed Almighty, so that nothing is so vain as 
of many illustrations in the Old Testament that}to contend with: him or struggle against His 
many should come from the east and the west! will; but to those who know how great is His 
and sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in| love in that He spared not His own Son, but de- 
the kingdom of heaven—a truth so fulfilled and |livered Him up for us all, His Almightiness is 
fulfilling under Christianity. Where thou diest J\the greatest comfort. He is able to protect from 
will die, and there will I be buried. She would | all powers of evil, and to bring all the resources 
cling to Naomi till death, and make her grave, | of His universe, if need b2, to the succor of His 
not with the Moabites, but with the people of; believing children. Deep is the repose in God's 
Israel. See II Kings ii, 2—6, and Matt. xv.| Almighty love of the trusting and obedient soul, 
22—28. A steadfast determination to cling to| It is a great comfort in prayer to know that God 


God and His manifested will is the highest ele- 
ment of Christian living. 

The Lord do so to me and more also. A form 
of oath often used in Old Testament times, 
I Sam. iii. 17 ; xxv. 22, &c. Sf aught but death 
part thee and me. The deepest and most un- 
limited resolve Ruth could make; an illustration 
of the way in which we should resolve to be 
Christ’s, with this difference, that death will then | 
only unite us more closely to Him. 

18. When she saw that she was steadfastly | 
minded to go with her, then she left speaking to 
her. Naomi found that Ruth could not be turned 
from her steadfast purpose. She reminds one of 
the centurion of whom Christ said, “I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” When 
the Lord had tested the steadfastness and | 
faith of the Syrophceenician woman He said, “O 
woman, great is thy faith ; be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt.” 

19. So they two went until they came to Beth'- 
lehem, And it came to pass, when they were | 
come to Bethlehem, that ali the city was moved | 
about them, ¥rom the high lands of Moab they | 
would go down into the Jordan valley, probably | 
cross near Jericho, and reach Bethlehem by way 
of Jerusalem, as it lies six miles south of the latter 
city. The little town was all astir with the return | 
of the long absent Naomi, bringing her stranger 
daughter-in-law with her. And they said, Is this | 
Naomi? The women of Bethlehem, who had 
known Naomi as she had left ten years before, | 
young and with her husband and sons, could | 
hardly believe that she who returned a childless 
widow, changed and afflicted, could be the same. 

20, And she said unto them, Call me not Na- 
o'mi , that is, “sweet” or“ pleasant,” dt Ma’'ra; | 
that is, “ bitter.” For the Almighty hath dealt ' 
very bitterly with me. Naomi traced all her sor- | 
rows to God's providential dealings. Happy is it | 
when we do so, and at the same time so know | 
and believe the love that God has to us that we | 
can say with Job, * He doth not afflict willingly,” | 
‘but recognize ever that the trials He permits | 
are only to do us good and draw us nearer to ! 
Himself. Children often have their troubles and | 
losses, and can bear them far better if they see 
that they are permitted by a most loving Heavenly 
Father, who lets not a sparrow fall without His 
notice, 

21. [went out full,and the Lord hath brought 
me home again empty. She had gone out of her 








lis “able to do everything” 


|chosen Him? 


which is good and 
wise and best. 

22. So Naomi returned, and Ruth the Mo'ab- 
ttess, her daughter-in-law with her, which re- 
turned out of the country of Mo'ab: Her story 
once told, Naomi settled down at her old home, 
her daughter being ever after known as Ruth the 
Moabitess, the foreigner. And they came to 
Bethlehem in the beginning of barley harvest. 
Geikie thus describes Bethlehem, the place where 
were born David and afterwards David's greater 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ: ‘Then, as now, its 
single street ran along the double crest of the 
white chalk ridge, 2,500 feet above the sea; its 
slopes terraced ‘with hanging gardens, with rows 
of olives and vines; a pleasant valley lying un- 
derneath on three sides, musical with the sound 
of brooks, though its eastern end is almost touched 
by the (now) terrible wilderness of Judah.” The 
mention of the time of harvest is to introduce the 
story of Boaz, the prosperous and diligent farmer, 
courteous to strangers, respecting virtue in the 
lowly, generous to the poor, honorable in his faith- 
fulness as a kinsman, and who as the husband of 
Ruth became the ancestor of David. 


SUGGESTIONS, 


1. The story of Ruth teaches the lesson of 
tamily virtues and of a resolute choice of the true 
God and His blessed service. 

2, Once a heathen, she chose Israel and Israel’s 
God. Surrounded by every Ghristian teaching 
and help, have we chosen the Lord ? 

3. Ruth's choice was made in the face of 
Orpah’s example. We have the example of 
thousands on the side of the Master; have we 
Does our influence help or hinder 
others in choosing the Lord? 

4. Ruth’s choice was made unknowing what 
was before her. Have we so trusted Christ and 
committed our whole future lives to His care? 

5. Ruth’s choice was deliberate. She counted 
the cost. Have we so chosen ? 

6. Ruth’s choice was a firm resolve which no- 
thing could shake. Is ours like it ? 

7. Ruth’s choice was one of affection. 
so love Christ as to risk all for Him? 

8. Ruth’s choice led her to leave her people 
and country. Have we come out from all sinful 
ways and companionship ? 

g. Ruth’s choice led to great blessings to her- 
self and others. So will ours if we choose aright. 


Do we 





-ople 
sinful 


. her- 
right. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARYVILLE NORMAL AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 








Marvvitte, Tenn., Eighth mo rst, 1883 

I write according to a promise given at Earl- 
ham, calling attention to the needs of our work 
here. Many of our pupils are only able to board 
and clothe themselves, leaving nothing with which 
to pay tuition and buy books, and many others 
would come to school if some little inducement 
could be offered, 2. ¢., help to sustain themselves 
when they could not get work. 

Heretofore (for two years) I have carried the 
school at personal loss, because of the enrolment 
of so many of those who could not pay, the funds 
contributed not being sufficient to meet defi- 
ciencies, consequently our work must be for those 
who have means, more than it otherwise would. 
Yet all have been admitted who could support 
themselves, and every possible effort made to se- 
cure places and furnish work for those who could 
not. Just now two boys are chopping wood in 
the heat of summer, in order to be in school 
next year. 

1 feel wholly incompetent to give an adequate 
idea of our work and its needs without taxing thy 
time entirely too long. A very little time here I 
think would give abundant evidence that the 
work must needs go on. I would very gladly 


answer any questions that any one may care to 
ask, H. W. SPRAY. 


HOBSON NORMAL INSTITUTE, 


Car.ise, Jowa,,Sixth mo. r5th, 1883. 

I am very desirous that the readers of Friends’ 
Review may know that “ Hobson Normal Insti- 
tute,” the school for colored students, established 
by the Freedman’s Committee of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting at Parsons, Kansas, about a year ago, 
has been in successful operation during the past 
school year, with between forty and fifty students 
from different places in Southern Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Indian Territory. The students have 
done good work, and their closing exercises were 
quite creditable. Many of these students are 
young men and women of much promise, who 
without means are subjecting themselves to many 
inconveniences and making many personal sacri- 
fices in order to qualify themselves to teach in 
the colored schools of Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, and in some parts of Kansas, 
where their services are so much needed, and 
where they can do a great work for the moral, 
intellectual and social elevation of their race. 

The Institution is in its infancy, and although 
the Board of Managers are doing all they can 
with the means at their disposal, yet the Institute 
has many needs, and it seems to me there are 
philanthropists, who if aware of these facts, would 
esteem it a privilege to use some of the means 
with which they have been blest in extending the 
Redeemer’s cause by aiding this work. Some of 
our special needs, which can be supplied at a 
small cost, are three or four dozen Bibles and 
Testaments, Sabbath-school papers, and a “ Map 
of Bible Lands,” a set of Text Books to be rented 
at a small charge to the students, and anything 
in the way of an addition to our library also 
would be very desirable. D. W. BowLEs, | 
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CurnTonpALg, N. Y., Eighth mo. 23d, 1883. 

Cornwall Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held 
at the Valley on the 15th, 16th and 17th inst., 
was, asa whole, much favored. The meetings for 
worship were refreshing seasons from the mani- 
fest presence of the Holy Spirit ; and the business 
was transacted in harmony and love. : 

On Fourth-day afternoon the meeting for Min- 
isters and Elders met, under a feeling of solem- 
nity, and many petitions from full hearts were 
put up, vocally and in silence, for right direction 
in the affairs of the church. 

Fifth-day morning a meeting for worship pre- 
ceded that for the transaction of the business. 
Many prayers and testimonies were offered, and 
it was a favored meeting. In the evening the 
Bible-School Conference met, and reports from 
the schools were read by the Secretary. These 
showed a need of more zeal in this work and a 
livelier interest on the part of teachers in the real 
object for which these schools are maintained— 
the instilling into young minds the truths of the 
Bible, and not a mere reading of the lessons 
from week to week. The Bible-school should be 
an auxiliary of the church, a means whereby 
souls are to be trained for future usefulness and 
for eternal glory. Looked at thus, the teacher 
holds a position of grave responsibility, the out- 
come of which may affect the welfare of souls 
according as he has been faithful or unfaithful in 
guiding those intrusted to his teaching in the way 
of truth. 

On Sixth-day a general meeting was held, and 
a sermon preached from the text, “ Have ye re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost ?” Under a solemn feeling 
the meeting separated. P. 


THE BARNYARD.—The ideal barnyard should 
have (1) abundant shelter from cold and winds ; 
(2) a pleasant exposure to the sun and the moon, 
with proper shade. I said moon as well as sun ; 
for, if you never saw your cows lying of a night 
in the full of a June moon chewing cud and en- 
joying the night, you do not know what a picture 
of domestic peace is. (3) The yard should be 
thoroughly drained. If on a slope, level up with 
stones. Mine is three feet deep with stone and 
dirt over it. Then have troughs to your eaves 
and your yard as dry asa floor. (4) A spring 
of running water, if possible, if not, a good well. 
The expense of a good well is brought back in 
one year of drought by time saved, as well as in 
pure healthy milk. The barnyard well should 
be so protected from drainage as to be perfectly 
pure. (5) The barnyard should be kept always 
clean. Summer and winter it should be fre- 
quently hoed and the contents stored. The ma- 
nure should be kept under cover ; nor should old 
boards and litter be permitted about. Men and 
animals both partake of their surroundings. You 
have only to notice yards as you drive along any 
country road to notice this fact. But a cleanly 
barnyard is demanded for sanitary reasons. There 
is no part of a farm that is so near to the kitchen, 
pantry and dining-table as the barnyard and cow 
stable. It is, unfortunately, nearly impossible to 
get milk at a farm house that does not taste of 
the yard. It comes to us through the foul fingers 
of the lowest of hirelings, It is a wonder we are 
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not more often poisoned outright with it. Per- 
haps it is well that the consumers of milk do not 
see the process, where twenty or fifty cows are 
hastily milked by half a dozen pairs of hands 
dripping with filth. I do not say that there are 
not exceptions to this, nor will I assert that it is 
quite the rule; but it is a very general condition 
of things. I have kriown of cases where the cow's 
udder and the milker’s hands were as clean as 
the damask cloth on your breakfast table ; but it 
is generally too much trouble, and there is only 
an approximation to cleanliness. The cow, of all 
animals, loves cleanliness and enjoys being 
cleaned. Why the horse should be so carefully 
groomed while the cow is a “sight to behold,” 
“remains to be explained.” Perhaps, if the far- 
mers’ cows were under the eye of the public, they 


would, for shame sake, be more decently treated, 
—AIndependent. 


THE OFFICE OF LEAVEs.—We have seen a fine 
vineyard spoiled, the crop rendered worthless, 
and the vigor of the vines greatly crippled, by the 
mistaken notion of the owner that the only way 
to have fine grapes, was to cut away the leaves 
and let in the full sunlight on the bunches, After | 
the grapeshad set, he cut off nearly all the branches 
above them, and they were'teft like orphans, with 
no leaves to furnish them with their necessary 
food. The grapes were small, with an undevel- | 
oped flavor. Cultivators at the present time, 
generally understand that leaves are as necessary | 





to supply food to the forming and ripening fruit, 
as bread and butter are for growing children, or; 
milk and pasture are for calves, and it is not at} 
all necessary for the sun to shine on the fruit if, 
the leaves receive the rays. In connection with| 
this subject the London Garden states, ina late; 
number, that one of the vine growers near Fon-| 
tainbleau has a_ long trellis so thickly covered | 
with Frankenthal vines as to resemble a tunnel! 
or dark archway, so thickly was it covered with 
luxuriant vines, yet bearing a fine crop of fruit | 
beneath. The leaves turned their broad surfaces 
above to the sun. The writer who states this fact ; 
in the Garden was puzzled to know why there 
was greater heat on a trellis under the shade of a 
black cloth spread over it, than out in the full; 
sun’s rays, the thermometer showing 92° under 
the cloth, and only 70° uncovered. If he should | 
go into an unventilated garret under a roof, 
painted black, on a warm summer day, he would | 
probably find a still greater difference between its 
heat and that of the air outside, The black cloth 
on the grape trellis absorbed rapidly the sun’s| 
heat, and at the same time confining the air under | 
it, added to its warm temperature. We are not 
informed what the effect was of this increased | 


heat on the ripening of the fruit.— Country Gen-| 
tleman. 


, cupy the best part of the vessel. 
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ITEMS. 

An Exposition of Southern Industries at Louis- | 
ville, Ky., was.formally opened on the Ist inst. | 
by President Arthur. Its purpose is a general’ 
exhibition of the products, manufactures and arts 
of the country, with the special view of bringing | 
face to face the industries and products of the 
North and South. The main Exposition building 
covers thirteen acres, and its area will be in-| 
creased by different annexes, Every Southern 
State is represented by its products and its agri- | 
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cultural processes. The citizens of Louisville 
have furnished ample means for the undertaking, 
asking no pecuniary aid from outside sources, 
The Exposition is to remain open one hundred 
days. In the opening addresses, the Mayor of 
Louisville and President Arthur both spoke em- 
phatically of the influence expected from the ex- 
hibition in promoting harmony and good will be- 
tween the people of different sections, as well as 
in making the resources of each better known 
to all. 

A BOULDER weighing two tons was lately taken 
by a vessel on the Atlantic from a floating ice- 
berg. 

An ELectric Boat.—A trial was made on 
the Thames lately of boat propulsion by stored 
electricity, a run being made from the Temple 
Pier to Greenwich by a party of twenty-two in 
one of Yarrow’s launches. The boat, forty feet 
long, six feet beam and three feet draft of water 
aft, was fitted by the Electric Storage Company 
with eighty Sellon-Volkmar batteries, having a 


| weight of sixty pounds each, or in all two tons, 


packed beneath the floor. The screw is eighteen 
inches in diameter and thirteen inches in pitch, 
making 680 revolutions per minute. The speed 
attained on the voyage was over seven and one- 
half knots: the passage down the river, immedi- 
ately after the turn of high water, being made in 
thirty-seven minutes. For river pleasure pur- 
poses such a boat has many advantages over 


| steamboats, in which the boiler and engine oc- 


The steering, 
reversing and manipulation of the boat were very 
quick and effectual. The vessel is intended for 
the Vienna Exhibition, which will open next 
month, and where she deserves to create con- 
siderable interest.—S¢, Fames Budget. 


ALASKA,—The vast extent of Alaska is very 
little known. Its length from north to south is as 
great as the distance from Maine to Florida, and 
its breadth from its eastern boundary to the end 


| of the Aleutian islands is equal to the distance 


from Washington to California. The farthest of 
these islands is as far west of San Francisco as 
Maine is east of that city. The area of the terri- 
tory is nearly one-sixth of the entire area of the 
United States. If its coast were extended ina 
straight line, it would belt the globe, and its 


| mountains are the highest in the United States.— 


Youth's Companion. 

THe STATE GEOLOGIsT of North Carolina says 
that in Western North Carolina there are 59 
peaks above 6,000 feet; 93 between 5,000 and 


| 6,000 feet ; and a total of 295 above 4,000, 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE emiscration which the 
world has ever known is now being projected in 
England, At an influential meeting held in Lon- 
don last week a resolution was adopted to pro- 
vide for the sending of two hundred thousand 
people from Ireland to Canada and the other 
British colonies, This scheme involves the es- 
tablishment of each family on a section of land 
one hundred acres in extent, provided with the 
buildings, equipments, animals, seeds, and food 
necessary for beginning farming; the land to be 
rent-free for the term of three years, and after 
that time to be charged with a rental equal to 
three per cent. upon $500; the settler to acquire 
the absolute title to the property on the payment 
of the last sum. It is proposed that ten thousand 
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families, aggregating fifty thousand people, be 
removed from Ireland next spring and settled in 
Canada.— Christian Union. 


THE National Railroad Company of Japan, in- 
corporated with a capital of $20,000,000, under 
the auspices of the Government, two years ago, 
has adopted the American system of building 
railroads, and is now constructing the main line 
which extends from Tokio to Anderson, the north- 
ern seaport of Japan, a distance of 450 miles, 
Fifty miles have been completed, and it is ex- 
pected that the whole will be finished within three 
years, 


CoRN was cultivated in Peru prior even to the 
Inca rule, and also in Mexico and New Mexico 
at the time of the invasions of Cortez and Coro- 
nado, It proved a source of revenue to the Aztec 
throne, and entered into the religionof the country, 
where to ensure a good crop human sacrifices 
were offered. The public granaries of the country 
were drawn upon by Cortez, so that the very food 
of the inhabitants was made to assist in their 
subjugation. 

Dr. ROBERT MOFFAT, the African missionary, 
and father-in-law to David Livingstone, is dead. 


THE Chicago method of establishing relations 
between the public schools and the public library 
isrelated in Mr. Poole’s eleventh annual report. 
At his suggestion, a class at a time from the high 
schools or upper forms of the grammar schools 
was brought to the Public Library on Saturday 
forenoon, to be initiated into the mode of re- 
search in studying a particular subject. The 
proper books were laid out in advance, and the 
teacher delivered a little lecture. The books 
were then examined, and afterward a glimpse 
was given of the library's contents and manage- 
ment. The result has been very gratifying.— 
Nation. 
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From the Gospel Expositor. 
A MORNING PRAYER. 














“In the morning will I direct my prayer unto 
Thee, and will look up.” Ps. v. 3. 
Father, before I lift my head 
From this its peaceful resting place, 
My faith would find the Saviour near, 
And look upon my Lord’s dear face. 
Before I clothe this form of clay 
In earthly garments, soiled and worn, 
Oh let my spirit’s.vesture be 
Fairer and purer than the morn. 


Before the busy cares of life 

Shall press their claims upon my heart, 
I sit at Jesus’ blessed feet, 

And choose as mine “ that better part.” 
I shall not shrink from toil or care, 

Or faint when dangers compass me, 
If first, I may behold the stream 

Which flowed on Calvary for me. 






















































































Choose Thou my burden, and my work; 
Select each joy, and weigh each care; 
Appoint the paths my feet shall tread, 
And Thou, my Lord, walk with me there, 
I take with joy “the shield of faith ;” 
The “ breast-plate of thy righteousness ;” 
I'll praise Thee as I walk in light, 









Collins, O. 
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From the Herald of Peace. 
CONQUERED AT LAST. 


The Mobile Register offered a prize for the best 
poem, expressive of Southern appreciation, in 
view of Northern help and sympathy during the 
terrible yellow fever calamity of 1879. There 
were fifty or more competitors, but the committee 
of award preferred the poem of Miss M. L. Eve, 
on account of its simplicity and heart power. I- 
was read recently at a great reunion of Confedet 
rate soldiers and received with enthusiasm : 


You came to us once, O brothers, in wrath, 
And rude desolation followed your path, 


You conquered us then, but only in part, 
For a stubborn thing is the human heart. 


So the mad wind blows in his might and main, 
And the forests bend to his breath, like grain, 


Their heads in the dust and their branches broke— 
But how oft shall he soften their hearts of oak? 


You swept o’er our land like the whirlwind’s wing ; 
But the human heart is a stubborn thing. 


We laid down our arms, we yielded our will; 
But our “heart of hearts” was unconquered still. 


“ We are vanquished,” we said, “ but our hearts 
must heal; 

We gave you our swords, but our hearts were 
steel,” 


“ We are conquered,” we said, but our wounds 
were sore, 
And “ Woe to the conquered” on every door, 


But the Spoiler came and he would not spare; 
The angel that walketh in darkness was there. 


He walked through the valley, walked through. 
the street, 
And he left the print of his fiery feet. 


In the dead, dead, DEAD that were everywhere, 
And buried away with never a prayer ; 


From our desolate land, from its very heart, 
There went forth a cry to the uttermost part ; 


You heard it, O brothers ! with never a measure, 
You opened your hearts and poured out your 
treasure. 


O, Sisters of Mercy! You gave above these! 
For vou helped, we know, on your bended knees. 


Your pity was human; but O, it was more, 
For you shared our cross, and our burden bore ; 


Your lives in your hands, you stood by our side ; 
Your lives for our lives—you laid down and died. 


And no greater a love hath a man to give, 
Than lay down his life that his friends may live, 


You poured in our wounds the oil and the wine 
That you brought to us from a hand divine, 


You conquered us, brothers ; our swords we gave, 
We yield now our hearts—they are all we have, 


Our last ditch was there, and it held out long; 
It is yours, O friends, and you'll find it strong. 


Your love had a magic diviner than art, 


And say, “ Yes, all His paths are peace.” | And “ Conquered by kindness” we'll write on our 


heart. 





FRIENDS’ 


Tos only perfect substitute . 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Commended by all Physicians. Keeps in all cli- 
mates. Sold by alldruggists. 75c. Send forthe pamphlet. 

T. METCALF & CO., 41 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass 
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S. ASHBRIDGE and L. V. Smith, Family 

» and Day School, with Kindergarten, will 
re-open Ninth month (Sept.) 25th, at 1833 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. 4t-3 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 28th ult. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The House of Lords on the 


21st, rejected the Irish Registration bill, by a vote | 


of 52 to 32. Gladstone, the next day, expressed 
in the House of Commons his regret for this 
action, and said that he would introduce a larger 
measure on the subject at the next session. A 
Liberal member gave notice that at the next ses- 
sion he would offer a resolution declaring that it 
is desirable to grant a measure of home rule to 
Ireland, as the best means of securing permanent 
peace to the Irish. The House of Lords passed 
the Irish Tramways act on the 23rd, and on the 
25th agreed to the Agricultural Holdings bill. 
Parliament was prorogued on the 25th. 

A strike of 8000 weavers in the district of Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne, because of a refusal to increase 
their wages, caused 20,000 persons in all to be 
out of employment, but is now ended. 

A steamer has arrived at Plymouth from Néw 
Zealand via the Straits of Magellan, with 13,090 
frozen carcases of sheep in good condition. The 
voyage occupied 45 days. 

The British Government has acquired the terri- 
tory of Kitim, adjoining Sherbro, West Africa, 
between Sierra Leone and Liberia. 

The Irish National League of Great Britain will 
hold a convention at Leeds, Ninth mo, 27th. The 
programme prepared for it at a conference of Irish 
members of Parliament demands self-government 
for Ireland and direct representation of the Irish 
laboring class in Parliament. 

GERMANY.—The Foreign Office has sent a cir- 
cular to the various Federal States urging 


subscriptions for the relief of the sufferers by the 
Ischia earthquake. 


The Bundesrath and Reichstag were summon- | 


ed to meet, the former on the 27th and the latter 
on the 2gth, to ratify the commercial treaty with 
Spain; which the Bundesrath did unanimously 
on its day of meeting. 


F RANCE.—The Comte de Chambord, grandson 
of Charles X., the representative of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, and acknowledged by 
the Legitimists as the rightful King of France 


L 
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under the title of Henri V., died on the 24th, a 
his residence at Frohsdorf, in Austria, in his 634 
year. He had always refused to abandon his 
pretensions to the throne, but had never taken 
any steps to assert them, except the occasional 
publication of a manifesto. The Comte de 
Paris, grandson of Louis Philippe, as head of the 
Orleans branch of the Bourbon family, is gen. 
|erally considered as inheriting the claims of the 
Comte de Chambord, the latter being childless, 
ITALY.—Mount Vesuvius was reported on the 
| 22d to be remarkably active. The continuous 
| trembling of the earth had caused considerable 
injury to buildings and to the railway up the 
mountain. 

AusTRIA-HUNGARY.—Riots have occurred in 
| some other towns of Croatia beside Agram, on 
account of the opposition of the Croatians to the 

publication of official notices in their province in 
the Hungarian language. These occurrences have 
{caused some ill-feeling in Hungary, but the 
Austrian and Hungarian Ministers have agreed 
,upon measures calculated to pacify it, and con- 
ciliatory motions will be submitted to the Diet. 

SPAIN.—The King has extended his visit to 
Logrono and Burgos, and expected to go to Co- 

\runna on the 31st. He proposes soon to visit 
| Germany. 
ANAM AND TONQUIN.—The French have cap- 
| tured Haiduong, which gives them command of 
| the Sonchi canal, the most convenient approach 
to Hanoi. They have also bombarded and cap. 
‘tured the forts at the mouth of the Hué river, 
. The French Civil Commissioner in Tonquin has 
' gone to Hué, the capital of Anam, at the request 
of the Emperor, for the purpose of negotiating. 
|The treaty proposed by the French requires 
‘Anam to pay the cost of the war, the French re. 
taining the forts on the Hué river pending pay- 
ment, and also requires guarantees that a French 
| protectorate be recognized over all Anam, The 
Emperor, at the last accounts, had not acceded 
‘to these terms, but it was expected that he would 
do so. 

MADAGASCAR.—The Queen died Seventh mo, 

| 13th, . 
| “— English missionary named Shaw was te- 
cently arrested by the French military author 
'ties, and tried by court martial, on account, it is 
‘said, of his reported connection with the Hova 
|government and influence in its councils. The 
trial resulted in the dismissal of the charge. 
Admiral Pierre, the French commander, has 
; restored to the foreign Consuls at Tamatave liberty 
to exercise their functions. 

Java.—A volcanic eruption occurred on the 
island of Krakatoa on the 26th ult., the flashes of 
which were visible at Batavia. Ashes and stones 

' fellon parts of Java, causing considerable damage. 
The lower quarters of Batavia were swamped by 
a tidal wave, and the European quarter of Anjier 
and a Chinese camp at Merak were swept away 
by the rise of the rivers, 
| Domestic.—A destructive cyclone passed overt 
a part of Minnesota on the 21st ult, In the 
/ northern half of the town of Rochester over 200 
buildings were demolished. Sixteen persons wert 
‘killed, and a number injured, some of whom 
afterward died. The tornado swept over a dis 
trict 60 miles long and two miles wide, destroying 
Nearly everything in its course. In Rochester, 
: about 1000 persons are left totally destitute. 
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